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SARATOGA SPRINGS CONFERENCE 



that we are in this work because we can- 
not help ourselves, because opportunity 
has been offered to us; we are here for 
such usefulness and service as we can 
give. And if the executive committee or 
if the War Department or any other au- 
thorized authority should determine that 
it will be for the best interests of the serv- 
ice that women replace the men, I for one 
would withdraw most cheerfully and I 
think the rest of us would do so and wish 
our colleagues the very best of luck. 

Indeed, we are fighting, we are working, 
we are exerting ourselves now for some of 
the finest ideals there ever were. And if 
democracy means anything just now it 
does not mean any unkindly competition. 
We are going to work this out; we are go- 
ing to win out by cooperation and nothing 
else, and that will be true, I think, about 
the library war service, which is, perhaps, 
more intelligently applied than any other 
civilian service we can think of. The 
whole civilian activity is really too large 



for competition. I think we all real- 
ize there is not any especial "glory" con- 
nected with it. We are dressed up in uni- 
forms but our uniforms are never going to 
have any memories of military valor con- 
nected with them. We are fully conscious 
of the propriety that no service star should 
ever be hung in our honor. But in a 
deeper sense and especially perhaps on a 
wonderful day like this Fourth of July, 
one would like to cherish the hope that all 
people who have sincerely and unselfishly 
given something of themselves for the pro- 
motion of a great cause like ours, whether 
they are the women in the kitchens, the 
mechanics in the factories, the civilian 
workers in the Y. M. C. A. huts, or the 
camp librarians — may we not hope that in 
so far as we have heartened and quickened 
the spirit that reaches now from land to 
land, we have perhaps each one of us added 
a little star in that firmament of light, 
hope and justice to which an anxious world 
is looking up. 



THE UNITED STATES BOYS' WORKING RESERVE 
By H. W. Wells, Associate Director, United States Boys' Working Reserve 



The United States Boys' Working Re- 
serve is a section of the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the Department of 
Labor. Its purpose is to enroll, to train, 
and to supervise at their work all boys 
who are sixteen years of age and over and 
under twenty-one years of age and are 
physically fit for the work to be under- 
taken, with a primary purpose of rehabili- 
tating farms that have been denuded by 
the war emergency of their supply of adult 
labor. The fourth item of its program is 
to inspect the farms where boys are to be 
employed in order that the living and 
working conditions on these farms shall 
conform to certain, definite standards set 
up by the Reserve. 

There are approximately two million 
boys of Reserve age in the United States 
who are in school or are occupied at labor 



that is seasonal or that is not essential to 
the winning of the war. This is the source 
of labor supply with which the Reserve im- 
mediately deals. Of the two million boys 
under consideration approximately 500,000 
are in the high schools of the United 
States. 

The Reserve is organized into state units 
with a federal state director in charge of 
every state unit; and into county units 
with a county director in charge of every 
county unit. Federal state directors are 
federal employes and are appointed direct- 
ly from Washington by the Secretary of 
Labor. County directors are appointed by 
federal state directors and are commis- 
sioned by them with their commissions 
countersigned from Washington. 

Into every high school of the United 
States the Reserve proposes to place, and 
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In thousands of instances has already 
placed, an enrolling officer whose busi- 
ness is to bring to the attention of ev- 
ery boy of Reserve age in his school 
the claims of the Reserve upon his pa- 
triotic service, and to enroll boys who 
respond to this call. There are now 
enrolled into the United States Boys' 
Working Reserve throughout the forty- 
eight States of the Union and in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, 200,000 boys. 

The Reserve is organized into three 
units: the agricultural unit, the industrial 
unit and the vocational training unit. All 
the emphasis of the organization has been 
placed upon the agricultural unit because 
it is through this unit that the boys of the 
United States are beet able to serve their 
country in the present crisis. 

In order to prepare boys to enter the 
agricultural unit courses of study in the 
elements of farm practice were introduced 
into the school courses of many of the 
states and were prosecuted through the 
past autumn, winter and spring. 

In seven of the states the Reserve main- 
tained central farm training camps, and in 
one state a training farm, for the intensive 
training of selected boys in the elements 
of farm practice and in the spirit that 
should animate members of the Reserve. 
In every one of these camps the boys were 
submitted to daily physical training and 
were subject to military discipline. 

Manifestly the Reserve offers to the li- 
braries of the United States a large op- 
portunity for usefulness. A hearty co- 
operation with the United States Boys' 
Working Reserve is urged upon the libra- 
rians of the United States. That coopera- 
tion can best be offered in these outstand- 
ing ways: 



1. By giving the greatest possible pub- 
licity to the Reserve. This is best done 
by assembling the material that is used by 
the Reserve, and by posting some of it 
and by distributing other of it; by main- 
taining an honor roll of all boys who are 
patrons of the libraries and are enrolled 
into the Reserve. 

2. By offering the legitimate services of 
the libraries to all agencies in city, town 
and county that are directly interested in 
in the United States Boys' Working Re- 
serve. 

3. By the enrollment of all boys who are 
not in attendance upon the schools of the 
locality; and by referring schoolboys not 
enrolled to the proper enrolling officer of 
their schools. 

4. By acting as an arm of the school sys- 
tem, in close cooperation with the school 
authorities and with the county directors 
of the Reserve, to teach boys the elements 
of farm practice in preparation for their 
work upon the farms. 

5. To act as emotional centers to stir 
the boy patrons of libraries to a love of 
country and to the true meaning of a 
genuine patriotism. 

As seventy-five per cent of the potential 
enrollment of the Reserve is not in school; 
and as a very large portion of a part of 
this seventy-five per cent is a patron of 
the libraries, the duties of the libraries to 
the youth of the land in this particular re- 
gard are difficult to exaggerate. 

The national organization is about to 
add to its staff a director of library co- 
operation whose business shall be to keep 
the libraries of the country informed con- 
cerning the United States Boys' Working 
Reserve, and to outline a program of prac- 
tical library cooperation. 



